THE   REVIVAL   OF   CATHOLICISM

preaching of sermons and the teaching of the catechism to the
children disseminated religious instruction among the whole
population. Even the laity became interested in discussions of
doctrine. The seventeenth century in France was the great century
of theology, which found its way even into profane literature.
At the same time the queens, who were of foreign birth, introduced
at court pious practices brought from Italy or Spain. Roman
Catholicism became the national religion of France.

This transformation in religious life was not the work of the
ecclesiastical authorities. The great majority of the prelates be-
longed to great families and lived at court, remote from their
dioceses, while the priests of the richer parishes would appoint
a curate to take their place. In spite of the stipulations of the
Council of Trent, seminaries had been founded in scarcely any
of the dioceses, and it was in vain that the Third Estate demanded
their establishment in 1614. Not even Paris possessed one, for
Saint-Sulpice was not founded till about the middle of the
seventeenth century.

It was the monks or priests forming the congregations who
undertook the Catholic education of tie laity. The Society of
Jesus played a great part in this, with the support of the royal
family; as early as 1602, Henry IV took a Jesuit as his confessor,
while the two queens were devoted to the society, and Richelieu
did not dare to oppose it. It gained an increasingly wide influence
over society through its colleges, to which rich and noble families
sent their sons to be educated. The old orders that had recently
been reformed-the Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians,
Carmelites, and Premonstratensians - took part in this revival,
and, above all, the 'congregations' founded after the end of the
sixteenth century, the members of which did not take perpetual
vows and wore no clerical costume but the cassock. The most
active of these were the Oratorians, founded for the training of
educated priests, the Lazarists, who were employed on missions,
the Eudists, and later the houses which acted as seminaries in
Paris : Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonnet and Saint-Sulpice.

Religious fervour also led to the foundation of congregations of
women, which produced a profound and lasting effect. They
arose from collaboration between monks and certain pious women,
for the most part belonging to families in the high official world.
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